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this pre-existing order the proper attitude of the searcher
after truth ?'

The objection is so obvious that the folly of ignoring
it could only be exceeded by that of exaggerating its
importance. It is because of the gross way in which this
is commonly done that I have thought it salutary to
emphasise the opposite aspect of the truth. We have
heard enough, and more than enough, about the duty of
humility and submission ; it is time that we were told
that energy and enterprise also are indispensable, and that
as soon as the submission advocated is taken to mean
more than rational methods of investigation, it becomes a
hindrance to the growth of knowledge. Hence it is no
longer important to rehearse the old platitudes about
sitting at the feet of nature and servilely accepting the
kicks she finds it so much cheaper to bestow than half-
pence. It is far more important to emphasise the other
side of the matter, viz. that unless we ask, we get nothing.
We must ask often and importunately, and be slow to
take a refusal. It is only by asking that we discover
whether or not an answer is attainable, and if they cannot
alter the * facts/ our demands can at least make them
appear in so different a light, that they are no longer
practically the same.

For in truth these independent * facts/ which we have
merely to acknowledge, are a mere figure of speech. The
growth of experience is continually transfiguring our
4 facts' for us, and it is only by an ex post facto fiction
that we declare them to have been ' all along' what they
have come to mean for us. To the vision of the rudi-
mentary eye the world is not coloured ; it becomes so only
to the eye which has developed colour 4 sensitiveness': just
so the 'fact' of each phase of experience is relative to
our knowledge, and that knowledge depends on our efforts
and desires to know. Or, if we cling to the notion of an
absolutely objective fact of which the imperfect stages of
knowledge only catch distorted glimpses, we must at least
admit that only a final and perfect rounding-off of
knowledge would be adequate to the cognition of such